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TUNIS. 

By  CoiLSiiI   Ed^viii   C.   Koiui;,  Tunis,  Ootober   'Z-i. 

The  American  consulate  at  Tunis,  French  North  Africa.  Avas 
cstablislied  in- August,  lOlG.  and  as  it  is  a  new  consular  district  a 
short  general  description  of  the  country  should  be  of  general  interest. 

The  French  Protectorate,  or  Regenc}',  of  Tunis  comprises  the 
eastern  end  of  what  is  usually  termed  French  North  Africa.  It  has 
about  the  same  area  as  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  lies  roughlj)- 
in  the  same  latitudes — 32 "^  to  37°  North.  On  the  south  is  the  Sahara 
Desert,  on  the  west  Algeria,  on  the  north  and  east  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  southeast  a  part  of  the  desert  frontier  of  Tripoli. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  Tunis  into  iiA'e  general  districts.  The 
north  is  especially  characterized  by  its  mountainous  fonnation, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Atlas  Moriutains  of  Algeria.  Here 
the  valleys  are  large  and  spacious  and  the  soil  is  often  of  excep- 
tional fertility,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  valley  of  the  Merjerdah,  the 
plains  of  the  jNIornag.  Mateur,  and  Beja. 

To  the  northeast  stretches  the  peninsula  of  Cap  Bon,  the  climate 
of  which  is  directly  influenced  by  the  sea.  The  soil  is  rich,  well 
watered,  and  the  climate,  being  extremely  mild,  is  especially  favor- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits  and  various  aromatic  plants. 

The  Sahel  hugs  the  sea  to  the  east  for  a  very  long  distance,  with 
a  breadth  of  11  miles  or  more:  this  was  the  ancient  Bj^zantium  of 
the  Romans  and  is  covered  to-day,  as  then,  with  olive  trees. 

In  the  center  is  the  region  of  the  steppes  and  high  table  lands 
where  esparto  grass  is  grow^n  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  camels  find  pasture  land. 

The -south  is  famous  for  its  oases  and  gardens  where  fruits,  par- 
ticularly dates,  abound. 

Climate  and  Water  Supply — Population. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Mejerda,  whose  source  is  in  Algeria  in 
The  region  of  Souk  Ahras,  and  Avhich  empties  into  the  Mediterranean 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Tunis,  the  few  rivers  supply  very  little  wa- 
ter, and  during  the  summer  man^^  of  them  dry  up. 

The  Tunisian  climate  is  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea  and 
the  Sahara  Desert.  In  the  winter  season — that  is,  from  December  to 
April — rain  is  plentiful,  especial!}^  in  the  north;  in  the  summer  the 
temperature  is  often  very  high,  occasionally  reaching  125^  when  the 
sirocco  blows,  and  dries  up  the  crops. 

This  extreme  heat,  while  depressing  for  some  Europeans,  is  not 
considered  unhealthful.     Winter  is  never  severe  in  Tunis  exi^ept  in 
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the  central  part  and  in  the  wooded  regions  of  the  Kliroumirie  in 
the  north,  where  the  snow  is  sonK^times  3  feet  deep. 

Tunis  has  a  i)()piilati<)n  of  about  •J.(H)0,(H)(),  divided,  according  to 
the  statistics  of  li»10  into  l.T0('.,H30  Moslems,  41).24r>  native  Jews, 
li.',410  French,  and  1'24.7.'V2  foreigners.  Among  the  latter  are  in- 
cluded lOT.JK).')  Italians  and  l'J.'2r>8  Maltese.  The  Euiopcans  nro 
found  i)rincipally  in  the  cities,  or  as  managers  of  plantations  and 
mines  in  the  interior;  the  native  Jew  is  a  distinct  race,  found  in 
the  cities,  and  the  Moslem  native  is  of  Arab  or  Berber  .stock. 

The  city  of  Tunis,  the  capital  and  chief  business  center,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  800,000  and  is  the  largest  citv  in  French  North 
Africa.  Sfa.x  (85,400)  and  Sousse  (25,000)  in  the  Sahel  are  centers 
of  trade  in  oil,  soap,  and  phosphates.  Bi/.crte  (25,000)  in  the  north 
is  a  French  naval  base  and  a  coaling  and  ore  port  of  increasing  im- 
jiortance. 

When  the  French  came  to  Tunis  in  1881  they  found  what  was 
practically  an  undeveloped  country.  Profiting  by  their  experience 
in  Algeria,  the  French  estal)lished  Tunis  as  a  Protectorate,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  Boy  of  Tunis  remains  the  titular  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try although  bound  by  the  treaties  of  the  Bardo  and  the  Marsa  to 
carry  out  such  i-e forms  as  the  French  Government  may  deem  neces- 
sary. The  Resident  General  of  France  is  the  repi-esentative  of  the 
French  Government  in  Tunis,  and  the  ])ersonnel  of  several  govern- 
ment departments  are  French,  but  native  officials  are  retained  in  po- 
sitions dealing  dircctl}'  with  the  native  population.  The  results  ob- 
tained after  33  j^ears  have  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  same  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted  in  Morocco. 

Agricultural  Development. 

Tunis  has  always  been  chiefly  an  agricultural  country — cereals, 
wine,  and  olives  being  the  i)rincipal  products.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous flecks  and  herds  of  live  stock.  The  native  populations  of  the 
.south  live  on  the  products  of  their  date  palms  and  fruit  trees. 

In  1882,  the  second  year  of  the  protectorate,  there  were  but  988,000 
acres  cultivated  in  cereals.  In  1913  wheat  alone  covered  1,518,739 
acres,  barley  1,374,972  acres,  oats  135,907  acres,  and  maize  and 
durrah  24,710  acres. 

Mo.st  of  the  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  whose  methods  of 
tillage  are  primitive.  The  administration  never  ceases  to  uige  these 
native  proprietors  to  adopt  scientific  methods  which  will  increase 
their  crops,  and  exempts  them  from  paying  one-tenth  of  the  land  tax 
levied,  especially  on  cereals  (the  achour),  if  they  employ  the  European 
plow  or  a  plow  of  a  type  that  is  le.ss  priniitive  than  that  u:  ed  until 
now  by  the  Tunisians. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  there  were  very  few  vine- 
yards, and  these  were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  native  pro|)rietors,  who 
cultivated  grapes  only  for  table  use.  In  18S2  the  area  planted  in  vines 
scarcely  exrccded  2,5(K)  acres:  in  1913  this  aiea  had  increased  to 
44.334  acres,  and  produced  annually  nearly  s.0()0,000  gallons  of  wine. 

The  oli\e  tives  of  Tiuiis  were  famous  in  Koman  times,  but  later 
these  orcliards  were  destroyed,  or  ill-cared  foi'.  until  1892.  when  the 
French  !e<irgani/,ed  the  industry,  aided  by  a  State  grant  of  2S0,t>40 
acres  near  Sfax.  called  the  Sialine  Lands.  Every  aid  was  given  the 
colonists  to  plant  olive  tiecs,  and  to-day  there  are  11.750.073  trees  in 
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the  regency,  7,649,153  of  which  arc  bearing,  the  rest  behig  either 
young  or  wild  trees. 

Other  products  of  value  to  the  country  are  dates,  the  deglat  noor 
being  a  famous  variet}'.  alfa  (esparto)  grass,  exported  to  England 
and  France  in  large  quantities  for  paper  making,  cork,  linseed, 
and  figs. 

Kecent  experiments  in  France  promise  to  open  up  new  possibilities 
for  the  use  of  the  alfa  grass,  which  grows  wild  over  large  areas  in  the 
central  district. 
Development  of  Mineral  Resources. 

Although  chiefly  an  agricultural  country  Tunis  has  in  recent  years 
become  one  of  the  important  mining  countries  of  the  w^orld,  and  its 
mineral  wealth,  neglected  25  years  ago,  is  not  even  yet  fully  de- 
veloped. In  1S92  the  only  mention  of  mining  products  in  the  customs 
statistics  was  an  exportation  of  2,300  tons  of  zinc  ore.  In  1913  zinc 
ore  to  an  amount  of  28,627  tons  was  exported,  besides  59,446  tons  of 
lead  ore,  504.199  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  2.071.772  tons  of  phosphates. 
Business  Conditions  in  1916. 

When  the  Avar  broke  out  in  August.  1914.  Tunis  was  in  a  serious 
condition  follovving  a  spring  drought  which  caused  a  failure  of  the 
cereal  crop  and  threatened  famine  to  the  native  farmers.  The  war's 
stoppage  of  credits  and  transportation,  and  the  drain  on  labor 
caused  by  the  military  mobilization,  brought  a  heavy  strain  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  country.  The  administration  considered  the 
situation  a  temporary  one.  however,  and  events  have  fully  justified 
this  attitude  of  reliance  on  the  country's  natural  resources.  Grain 
for  food  and  fol-  seed  was  imported  from  Russia,  Roumania,  Algeria. 
Morocco  and  even  the  Ignited  States,  and  issued  as  loans  to  the 
farmers,  therebj'  preventing  the  threatened  fauiine.  The  spring 
rains  of  1915  brought  a  harvest  large  enough  to  all6w  considerable 
exi)ortation  of  grain  to  P^rance.  Live  stock  was  also  exported,  and 
with  the  gradual  adjustment  to  war  ccmditions  the  mining  industry 
began  to  increase  production.  Although  the  normal  conditions  of 
1913  have  not  yet  been  reached,  this  is  hardly  to  be  expected  until 
peace  returns. 

The  raihvay  line  between  Graiba  and  Gabes,  an  important  oasis 
in  the  South,  a  distance  of  51  miles  w^as  completed  in  1916.  This 
line  will  be  of  benefit  in  encouraging  the  exchange  of  commodities 
with  the  other  oases  in  the  South. 

Lignite  deposits  at  the  Cap  Bon  Peninsula  have  been  developed 
to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  coal  for  railways  and  industrial  purposes. 

An  attempt  was  uiade  to  settle  the  (juestion  as  to  the  shipping- 
port  for  the  Ouenza  iron  ore  district  in  Algeria,  on  the  Tunisian 
frontier.  This  deposit  which  is  estimated  to  contain  4,000,01/0  tons 
of  60  per  cent  hematite  and  which  lies  in  a  rich  mineral  region,  is 
nearer  in  a  direct  line  to  Bona,  in  Algeria,  than  to  Bizerta,  ic  Tunis. 
It  is  claimed,  however,  that  a  raihvay  line  to  Bizerta  Avould  offer 
fewer  engineering  difficulties  than  the  line  to  Bona.  The  matter  is 
complicated  by  so  manj^  factors  that  in  spite  of  the  need  for  iron 
ore  no  really  satisfactory  solution  has  been  arrived  at. 

Of  more  practical  importance  to  the  Regency's  commercial  life 
were  the  various  (Tovernment  j^rohibition  decrees  concerning  im- 
ports and  exports,  most  of  them  based  on  shnilar  Frencl)  decrees. 
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The  most  import  ant  of  llu'se  \viih  the  prohibition  of  tiu'  cxpoi-tution 
of  olive  oil  of  the  "Innipanto"  vni-ioty  i)tMMnittin<;  the  exportation  of 
lirst  and  second  pre.'^sion  t)il  only  lo  l<'ranee,  and  this  only  in  speci- 
fied (piantities.  with  an  amount  ecpial  to  one-(|iuirter  of  the  amount 
exported  held  at  the  disposition  of  the  Tunisian  (rovernnuMit  for 
domestic  sale  at  a  re«iulated  price. 

Lar^e  reqiiisitions  of  pfrain,  wine,  oil,  wool,  hides,  lead  ores,  etc., 
were  also  made  by  the  (Government,  and  i)revented  the  usual  con- 
.siderable  exportation  to  fore'p:n  countries. 

Owino;  to  war  conditions,  the  budget  for  Government  expenses  was 
rovoted  without  change  except  for  an  additional  special  credit  to 
cover  expenses  caused  by  the  war.  The  total  actual  receipts  in  lOlO 
were  given  as  G4,i21(),'J8;>.7.")  francs,  aiininst  expenses  amounting  to 
(*.1,411),T-1'_>.0S  francs,  leaving  a  credit  i)alance  of  2,796,490.77  francs. 
Poreign  Commerce  of  Tunis. 

Exi)ort  statistics  are  furnished  by  the  Tunisian  customs  at  the 
same  valuation  as  l)efore  the  war,  and  are  converted  at  the  standard 
mint  rate  of  $0,103  per  franc.  Import  statistics  are  based  on  invoice 
valuations  and,  though  converted  at  the  standard  rate,  should  be 
reduced  10.2  per  cent  for  1015  and  13.6  per  cent  for  1016  to  aL^-ee 
with  the  average  commercial  rate  of  exchange  for  these  years.  This 
percentage  is  based  on  the  a\crage  Paris  rate  of  5.71  and  5.8869,  no 
exchange  rates  being  quoted  at  Tunis. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  values  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  protectorate  for  the  last  10  years  and  shows  something  of 
the  rapid  development  of  the  country,  the  fluctuations  in  trade  caused 
by  the  war,  and  the  partial  return  to  normal  conditions  in  1016. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1906 

$17,244,445 
1C,S52,I22 
23,744,4:,! 
22, 08  ,226 
20,:  6(1, 978 
2a,  484, 901 

S15,554,S58 
19, 94  >,  68.-) 
1^,171,916 
21,n69,(4,j 
21S237,4  9 
27,726,537 

$22,799,303 
3P,sn<  ,707 
41,916,c'47 
4:,  157, 271 
4:,  59s,  387 
51,211,438 

1912 

$■^1,164,742 
27,  S  41, 1.53 
25,571',  152 
2ii,69s,575 
25,911,276 

$29,J^4S451 
:^4,4s2,i75 
2  ,.578,266 
24,22N,57S 
22,927,425 

$60,013,193 

1907 

1913 

6?,?2.'',228 

iqog 

1914 

4r,14S418 

19,)9 

1915 

44,927,153 

191  1 

1916 

4>, .  38, 701 

1911 

Exports  to  All  Countries. 

Exports  are  mostly  limited  to  agricultural  and  mining  products, 
although  a  few  native  manufactures  are  also  exported  to  a  restricted 
market  in  other  Moslem  countries.  In  many  cases  the  mining  and 
agricultural  products  are  requisitioned  for  Government  use,  or  the 
exportation  is  prohibited  to  countries  other  than  France. 

The  following  table  gi\es  the  values  of  the  most  important  exports 
during  the  years  1015  and  lOK;  based,  according  to  cii.stoms  .statistics, 
on  prices  of  the  goods  before  the  war : 


Articles. 


Animals,  live 
HreadstufTs: 

Barlcv . . . 

Oats.'... 

Wheat . . 

Cork 

Dates 

Ksparlo 

Fish 

Hides 

Oil,  olive 


1915 


$2,11.5,903 

2,312. 096 

2,014,897 

5)00, 484 

40,442 

268,211 

468,026 

.542, 758 

744,. 502 

1,761,854 


1916 


$843, 898 


883, 
1,165, 
6.53, 
184, 
276, 
.378, 
2.53, 
729, 
2,115, 


355 
670 

882 
730  I 
760 

117 ; 

010 
668 
106  I 


Articles. 


Ores: 

Iron 

Lead 

Lead,  pig 

/Cine 

I'hosphates.. 

Sponges 

Wines 

All  other  articles. 


Total . 


1915 


$772,061 
493.027 
793,050 


4,945,351 
6.51, 7«1 
38.3.408 

4,987.802 


24,228,578 


1910 


22,927,425 


IlNiS. 


Principal  Articles  Imported. 

Tiini.s  being  a  producer  of  raw  material,  with  manufactiirinj):  indus- 
tries undeveloped,  relies  on  the  manufacturina"  nations  i'or  its  .supply 
of  manufactured  goods.  The  market  for  these  may  lie  roughly 
divided  between  the  native  demand  for  textile  and  other  staple  goods 
and  the  demand  of  the  Europeans  for  more  diversified  manufactures, 
especially  machinery  for  the  exploitati<m  of  mining  and  agriculturiil 
properties. 

The  following  table  gives  quantities  and  miIiics  of  th(>  most  impoi-- 
tant  imports  during  the  years  1015  and  1016: 


Articles. 

191.. 

1910 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantify. 

Value. 

yVlcohol 

gallons.. 

104, 351 

8103,220 

60, 118 

862, 62.5 

Automobiles 

pounds.. 

95,  fim 

57, 802 

368, 184 

111,503 

Basketry 

■ ...do.... 

064, 799 

.37,  .579 

1,2.59,641 

75, 568 

Beans  and  peas,  dry 

do.... 

5.721,4S5 

272, 490 

3.421,600 

215, 702 

Beer 

gallons.. 

31S,  LSI 
487,  721 

75, 979 
01,615 

.337,062 
729, 189 

95, 807 

Binder  twine 

pounds.. 

98, 073 

Blankets: 

Cotton 

do.... 

146,903 

29,314 

2:31,114 

49,695 

Woolen 

do.... 

25, 297 

8. 490 

93, 938 

31,  760 

Bottles 

do.... 

.■)79, 685 

16, 686 

.8,82, 81:3 

28, 228 

Butter 

do.... 

409, 602 

109, 605 

302, 548 

105.3,52 

Calcium  carbide 

do.... 

602,319 

17,819 

1,825,263 

09, 816 

Candles 

da.... 

1,624,319 

111,406 

1,921,88s 

199, 098 

Caustic  soda 

do.... 

),.383,007 

W.  191 

J,. 5 13. 629 

86,415 

Cement 

do.... 

35.  293 

69,  :',02 

7,1X0 

59, 046 

Cheese 

do.... 

1,1.51,605 

237, 1 55 

.S46, 713 

215, 530 

Chocolate 

do.... 

444,9,32 

S3, 42S 

481,812 

116,602 

Clothing,  men's 

do.... 

509,947 

13'Mi('5 

1,274,6.89 

480, 044 

Cloths,  wooleu 

do.... 

55.02.; 

27. 256 

249,  .556 

216,590 

Coal 

tons.. 

125.471 

l.:366,603 

95, 938 

1,. 8,8.8,  762 

Briquets 

do.... 

11,079 

•    78;.5S.5 

<  143 

157,  ,862 

Coal  tar 

pounds.. 

6,070,772 

12,  732 

.8,314,802 

130,  720 

Coffee 

do.... 

2,391,25S 

263, 324 

3,090,102 

383, 540 

t^oke 

tons.. 

3,4S2 

.56,  P5S 

6, 201 

86,632 

Cordas^es 

pounds.. 

0S5,  .SOO 

51,318 

797, 651 

94, 107 

D-yTiamite  (mining) 

do.... 

90.  .153 

43. 618 

1,642.608 

67, 067 

Fish: 

Canned 

do.... 

270,0.52 

.33,  .507 

615,  ,862 

93,412 

Dry 

do.... 

6.59, 131 

47, 140 

170,073 

15,  433 

If'ruits: 

Dried 

do.... 

1,843,7:34 

97, 035 

2, 542, 480 

149, 486 

Fresh 

do.... 

.1, 125,  192 

176, 086 

2, 675, 320 

73, 129 

Glass  and  glassware 

do 

1,211,4,30 

00,078 

1,157,087 

95,228 

Household  articles 

do.... 

1.0S4,729 

89, 622 

1.136,863 

143, 184 

Iron  and  steel  wire 

do 

4.35.007 

18,751 

732, 198 

51,995 

Iron: 

Bar  and  structural 

do.... 

3, 213, 302 

75,211 

770,634 

35, 278 

Cast 

do 

487, 955 
1,906,043 

18, 2S0 
37, 687 

447,462 
1.. 529,  721 

•«,  953 

In  sheets 

do 

58, 170 

Ore 

5,667 
7: 885 

27, 570 
102.  759 

9,065 

!9,.S45 

94, 396 

.Tewelry 

ounces.. 

,84,017 

Cotton 

pounds.. 

149,044 

141.701 

372, 869 

191.290 

Woolen 

..do.... 

7,  477 

9,870 

I.ead: 

do.... 

2,968,.SS7 

.S,-!,  517 

s:,,  950 

7, 390 

Ore 

do 

i.' 26.5,  7,52 

13,880 
265, 109 

607,  .57,8 
70,641 
20,916 

.-^,  .S83,  245 

1,281,1.82 

11,927 

325, 664 

320, 536 

Leather 

do 

.539, 257 

Lime,  hydraulic 

.84, 199 

Linseed  oil 

pounds.. 

34,342 

Liquors,  distilled 

gallons.. 

8.906 

19,313 

60, 138 

63,364 

Lumber: 

Fir 

981 

22, 746 

3,254 

187.:329 

779 

134, 960 

do 

4, 197 

Wahiut 

do.... 

317 

12.079 

43,043 

Another 

.    do 

9,077 

1.S3. 362 

12, 480 

315, 253 

Machinery: 

pounds.. 

928,  no 

70, 556 

1,451,628 

187.068 

Other,  and  parts 

..do.... 

1,286,231 

:i64,396 

2.291,823 

425,660 

Margarine 

do.... 

794.  CI'/." 

78. 399 

570. 767 

76,342 

Matches 

do 

(>0)..528 
641,571 
166.(112 
217.715 

iVJ.  725 
114,401 
:i2.001 
.50:  103 

9.)7,  440 
155.144 
139, 469 

225,541 

327, 332 

do 

59, 733 

Meat,  salt 

do 

35. 535 

Medicines 

do.... 

I-.6,  125 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCE   REPORTS. 


Artidos. 


oil. 


IMI 


Milk,  condriiscd: 

I'lirr    pounds. 

do... 

r ; gallois . 

,  otp pounds. 

.11 do... 

s  post do. . . 

:iMd  cardboard do... 

I'cain  ts do. . . 

Pptrolerm  products: 

( :  nsolinc gallons. 

Lui>riiMting  oils poiimls. 

Ito'incd pallo  's . 

Potatoes pounds. 

Rice do... 

Shoes pairs. 

Silk: 

Raw pounds. 

Thread,  dyed do. . . 

Soa's do . . . 

Sodi"ni  chlorate  and  other do. . . 

Sj  iocs , do. . . 

Spices,  I Tepared do. . . 

Suears do. . . 

Stoel  hars do. . . 

Bull  hiir do... 

Sirups  and  candies da. . . 

Tea do. . . 

Te.xtiles: 

Cotton— 

1'  leached do. . . 

Dved da. . . 

Prints do. . . 

I'  nbleached do. . . 

Jute ^ do... 

Jute  sacks do. . . 

I  inen  and  hemn do... 

Woolen  suitings do. . . 

Tin  r lat e do. . . 

Tires,  rubber do. . . 

Tobacco: 

1  ear do... 

Manufactured do. . . 

Tubinj;: 

Cast  iron do... 

Iron  and  steel do... 

Twine,  ordinary do. . . 

Varnish do. . . 

Wheat do... 

Wheat  Hour do... 

Yarn: 

Cotton do... 

Wool,  t'ure  and  mixed do. . . 

All  ol  her  articles 


Total. 


1016 


Quantity. 


.■)42,92.'J 
l,3tl,RR4 

ns.Kis 

ri7:<,r.74 
i,:m,«ui 
2,(m,»'S6 

6,759,118 
l.lOi.Ull 

157,:i66 
3,fW,05S 
1,5«),250 
19,rv)4,725 
2,-5S9,672 
32,974 

125. 101 

873 

4,(W5,09S 

29,^.939 

434, 475 

751,404 

24,;W7,4S0 

i,<n4,n5S 

1,25S,374 
,V.>.473 
810, 297 


4, 74'V  R73 

3,415,959 

374,739 

l,70-i.:$0S 

3S3,299 

4,07^.573 

45,7S5 

85,421 

714,387 

31,869 

2, 43<<,  993 
2i;5, 570 

4''>9,817 
351,000 
t;55,0!)l 
24l,5'J7 
H,  f  05, 300 
38, 309, 800 


34,011 


Value 


$2fi,a3S 

iio,tm 

32,072 
fi9, 205 
118,738 
907,000 
310, 974 
C2, 166 

22,0.S7 
95, 236 
193, 813 
230,r.l0 
Hi,  251 
30,308 

172, 4.38 
1,177 

251,482 
10,712 
60.341 
37,816 
1,314,512 
50,<37 
15,774 
49,5  1 

166,749 


0.36, 066 
1,080, 2"0 

148,9,82 

32 1, 820 
51,442 

29«, 344 
37,006 
5'i,542 
26,P58 
12,427 

245, 102 
52, 121 

11,982 
23,492 
55, 352 
28, 892 
42.5, 742 
1,517,9l0 

134,  739 

73, 9t)4 

4,615,372 


191C 


Quantity.      Value 


20, 698,  COl 


51S, 747 

1,778,194 

157,  t<l5 

934,017 

867,037 

2,344,816 

7,214,013 

882,590 

678, 823 
5,  497, 137 
2, 789, 481 
17,878,510 
2, 199, 732 
63,176 

128,8.50 
5,000 

3, 947, -153 

fiiO,  1.30 

401,487 

80  J,  277 

26,511,833 

1,15H,3.32 

2, 193,:{48 
00  J,  037 

2,228,028 


4,620,021 
4,1'«.015 

485, 137 
2,017.220 

G78, 450 
3,615, 1'5 

208, 135 

98,t°>23 

1,097,423 

200,110 

3,849,524 
411,502 

2,011,130 

871,757 

75,i»77 

181,370 

2, 70),  000 

6, 465, 275 


103,570 


»47,D35 
181,979 
44,953 

88, 578 
90,a39 
1,019,11) 
428,317 
61,811 

174,830 

275,318 
489, 8.17 
327, 783 
115,928 
110,280 

220, 442 
12,074 

29l,9.'i. 
57,758 
81, 724 
79, 157 
1,955,1)0 
61,110 
48,  C47 
73,695 

196, C15 


1,529,021 

1,898.150 

25),  2  4 

5H,553 

10 1, 875 

474,621 

71,582 

108, 723 

69,082 

112,306 

517,339 
152, 753 

91,674 
127, 521 
12,334 
34,374 
63,357 
280,398 

251,044 

124,226 

3,512,367 


25,911,414 


Foreign  Trade,  by  Countries. 

The  l'oll(>win<r  table  shows  the  vahie  of  Tunisian  imports  and  ex- 
ports by  countrios  during  the  year  1015  and  1010.  France,  being  so 
intimately  bound,  economically  as  well  as  politically,  with  Tunis, 
naturally  offers  the  largest  market  for  the  exchange  of  goods.  This 
is  also  encouraged  by  a  customs  tariff  which  gives  favorable  treat- 
ment to  French  goods. 


Countriae. 


IMPORTS  FROM— 

Algeria 

Aastrin  (in  bond,  1914) 

Hraril 

BriHsli  India 

China 


$2,630,616 
45,190 
253, S2S 
179,174 
182,682 


J2, 228, 130 
55, 303 
367, 833 
l.'")0,247 
16fi,2:i5 


Countries. 


IMPORTS  PRoii— contd. 


SM,  104 
3,13.'i,  190 


E(r\pt 

Eni'land 

France I    9, 2.')5,  .«9 

French     Colonics     (other  ! 
Ihan  Algeria) i         70,405 


1916 


8277, 863 
5,682,800 
10,583,509 

40,337 


TUNIS. 


Countries. 


niPOETS  rEOM— contd. 

Germany  (in  Ixind.  1914). 

Greece 

Italy 

Jap.an 

Malta 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Paniru'ay 

Poniual 

Russia 

Spain. 

Swpoen 

Switzerland 

Tripoli 

Turkey    (occupied    terri- 
tory)  

United  States 

All  other  coiintries 


Total. 


Countries.  1915 


EXPORTS  TO- 


AlFeria -5611, 130 

Buh  aria 3, i 'SS 

Denmark 21S.  ill 

En  land |  3,c41,r  1 

Egj-pt 522,233 

France 12,001, 2u7 

French    colonies    (except 

Ah  eria) 

Gibraltar !  S3. 897 

Greece I  11o,(i2 

Italv I  4,S6  ,411 

Malta 7i  6,  .!£2 

Morocco 71  ,62S 

Netherliinds '  Ji  .o-  9 

Non»  ay U- ,  ir4 

Portur  a! 257, 116 

S«-l  ia I  31',  6$  2 

Si^  ain I  6ir .  746 

Sweaen i  2i ,  2S5 

Switzerland ]  2. 3^6 

Tripoli J27',  259 

United  States I  54,776 

Ship  supplies '  lU  , 645 

All  otlier  countries ,...1  lj.6ol 


1916 


S9C1.2S1 


240,  >29 

4,11*>.909 

2-' 4. 238 

10,0S4,«3 

i:.,c47 

"i,'27i,'573 
3,1  76,ld5 
4>4.825 
53,r60 
241,540 
5,^77 
277,273 

'6.S7,'324 
42,264 

f  45  ,'334 

245.343 

Hi-;  265 

13.1  55 


Total I  24,228,578     22,927,425 


The  decreased  value  of  exports  was  largely  due  to  stricter  export 
regulations.  There  will  aLso  be  noted  a  considerable  exportation  to 
Greece  of  goods  pre^.iously  sliipped  to  France.  France,  Italy,  and 
England  are  the  chief  markets  for  Tunisian  products:  tlie  first  two 
because  of  their  closer  relations  with  this  regency.  With  England 
the  trade  is  an  exchange  made  ])ossible  by  direct  shipping  facilities 
of  mineral  ores,  phosphates,  and  alfa  grass  for  coal  and  textiles. 

Trade  witk  the  TInited  States. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1916  were  petroleum  products, 
valued  at  $791,061:  leaf  tobacco,  $211,162:  machinery.  $162,019; 
binder  twine.  s*^6o,775:  meat  products,  $40,339;  margarine,  $10,916; 
sugar.  $53,030:  and  miscellaneous  manufactures  sufficient  to  make 
the  total  valuation  of  $1,570,008.  This  was  an  increase  over  tho 
1915  total  of  $074,109  and  was  due  to  both  increased  tiuantities  and 
increased  values.  The  class  of  goods  was  practically  the  same  for 
the  two  years.  The  large  increase  in  petroleum  products  was  due  to 
the  closing  of  Russian  and  Roumanian  sources  of  supply,  forcing 
purchases  exclusively  from  America. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1910  include  a  cargo  of  zinc  ore 
valued  at  $155,000  and  iron  ore  valued  at  $85,924  picked  up  as  a 
return  cargo  by  an  American  steamship.  Dried  octopus  valued  at 
$1,450  was  also  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  other  articles 
sufficient  to  make  a  total  of  ^245.324.  In  1915  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  only  $34,776,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  iron  ore. 

The  present  small  exportation  to  the  United  States  does  not  show 
all  of  the  possibilities  which  could  be  developed  with  more  direct 
steamship  connections.  Besides  increased  shipments  of  iron,  lead, 
and  zinc  ores,  the  exporters  of  olive  oil  who  have  called  at  the  con- 
sulate state  that  they  would  be  interested  in  shipping  direct  to  the 
American  purchasers,  rather  than  to  France  and  Italy,  as  now  done, 
where  the  Tunisian  oil  is  blended  and  shipped  under  other  labels. 
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Ill  ii(iiiii;i!  liiiu's,  with  ;m  :i\i'ni<^e  iioj),  Tunis  produces  between 
S,0()(),n(i()  Mild  1(».(M»0.00()  o-iilloiit,  „f  olive  oil,  moro  thnn  lialf  of  whicli 
is  con^imied  Incnlly.  Ali'a  ,<j;riiss  is  anolher  export  which  mi^rht  be 
(kneloped  with  jn-olit.  ashii'irc  (|iiiuit ities  are  now  shijipcd  to  Knjrbuid 
I'or  ]iaper  niakin«r. 
Pemand  for  American  Goods. 

It  will  be  noted  that  petioliMnn  i)rodiK-ls  i-onstitute  tiie  larj^est  item 
inijiorted  from  the  Tnited  Stales,  »hie  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
eomjiany  t'urnishinu:  these  goods  has  its  own  line  of  lank  steamers. 
The  lack  of  adequate  transportation  is  the  principal  reason  iov  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  American  i^roducls  imported  by 
Tunis. 

The  system  of  long  credit,  the  willingness  to  lill  orders  as  specified, 
and  the  many  lines  of  direct  steamers  to  P>uropean  ports  made  the 
competition  of  American  goods  with  those  from  Eurojiean  countries 
difficult  before  the  war.  Austria's  connnercial  museum  at  the  city 
of  Tunis,  now  closed,  the  Italian  commercial  nniseum,  still  in  opera- 
tion, the  French  commercial  niusoum,  now  being  organized,  and  the 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  all  show'  the  efforts  of  other  coun- 
tries to  reach  the  market. 

Now  that  the  war  has  closed  .some  of  these  nuirkets  and  has  greatly 
lessened  the  ability  of  other  countries  to  furnish  the  mainifacture<l 
goods  demanded  by  the  trade,  there  is  an  exceptionally  good  o])por- 
tunity  for  American  firms  to  enter  the  market  and,  with  careful 
management,  to  retain  j^ermanently  a  regular  business  of  profital)le 
size.  Commercial  in(iuirios  from  Tunisian  importers  are  fre(|uent 
and  diversified  and  important  orders  only  await  a  guaranty  of 
prompt  shipments  at  reasonable  rates. 

Requirements  of  Tunisian  Market. 

The  general  re(inirements  of  the  market,  in  addition  lo  tho.-i- 
idready  specified,  include  machinery  for  farms  and  mines,  gasoline 
for  fuel,  oil  for  lubrication,  kero.sene  for  general  household  use,  tin 
plate  for  making  olive  oil  containers,  canning  tomatoes  and  tunny 
fish  and  general  purpo.ses.  pumps  and  macliinery  supplies,  textiles, 
chiefly  cotton  goods,  prints,  cheap  mu.slins.  and  shirtings  for  the 
native  trade,  sugar,  tobacco,  coal,  meat  products,  tools,  hardware  sup- 
plies, oil  stoves,  ice-cream  freezers,  caustic  soda  lor  the  soap  trade, 
carbide  for  mine  lamps,  etc. 

American  shoes  arc  already  introduced  and  the  demand  is  increas- 
ing,  but  the  fact  that  a  shoe  costing  $3  in  the  United  States  sells  at 
present  in  Tunis  for  $8  to  ii<12,  explains  why  purchases  are  not  large. 
American  hosiery  is  also  known  and  in  demand.  Automobiles  await 
lower  fieight  rates  and  the  removal  of  the  70  ])er  cent  customs  tax. 
There  is  also  a  mai'ket  for  furniture,  ollice  fixtures  and  specialties 
which  can  be  developed  under  proper  conditions,  although  goods  of 
this  character  couhl  probably  be  best  introduced  through  distribut- 
ing agents  located  in  France  and  regularly  covering  the  N'orth  Afri- 
can territory. 
Banking  Facilities  and  Commercial  Ratings. 

The  banks  in  the  Kegency  include  branches  of  three  French  banks — 
the  Credit  Lyonnais,  Comptoir  National  D'Escompte  de  Paris,  and 
the   Societe   (leuei-ale;    three    .Mgerian    l)anks.    the    Credit    l-'oncier, 
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Banoiie  de  I'Alfferie,  and  Compagnie  Algerienne ;  and  one  local  bank, 
the  Banqiie  de  Tnnisie,  which  is,  however,  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
Banque  Transatlantique  at  Paris.  Practically  all  the  banks  at  Tunis 
have  branch  offices  located  in  the  other  important  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are  no  American  banks  in  Tunis,  nor  is  there  sufficient 
business  to  justify  the  establishment  of  one  at  present.  An  American 
bank  at  Marseille,  France,  could  handle  such  Ani'^rican  business  as 
might  be  offered,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  useful  in  developing 
American  business  in  the  Regency. 

As  there  are  no  credit  agencies  established  in  Tunis,  and  as  bank 
references  are  very  meagei-  and  of  a  most  general  character,  it  is 
difficut  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  reliability  of  the  person  dealt  with 
except  by  experience  or  first-hand  investigation.  American  refer- 
ences should  be  required  whenever  possible,  or  references  of  Euro- 
pean firms.  Conditions  are  similar  to  those  in  o^h'^r  parts  of  the 
Near  East,  and  all  dealings  should  be  most  carefully  handled  and 
watched. 
Trade  Methods  for  Tunisian  Market. 

The  usual  methods  of  selling  goods  of  European  and  American 
manufacture  in  the  Regency  are  by  traveling  salesmen  or  by  agents. 
The  former  is  hardly  advisable  for  American  firms,  as  the  market  will 
justify  the  expense  cnl}'  in  exceptional  cases.  However,  in  some  lines 
a  pers-^nal  representative  traveling  in  France  could  profitably  include 
this  Regency  in  his  itinerary,  together  with  the  adjoining  countries 
of  Algeria  and  Morocco.  Such  a  traveler  coukl  pers'^nally  measure 
the  market  of  his  goods,  his  first-hand  observations  would  be  of  great 
value,  and  he  could  also  appoint  a  local  agent  if  he  considered  such 
action  justified.  It  would  harrllv  be  necessarv  for  him  to  visit  more 
than  one  or  tAvo  cities  here.  The  trip  could  be  made  either  from 
Mn'seille  by  steamer  or  by  train  from  Algiers,  a  26-hours'  journey. 
Sleeping  and  dining-car  service  is  furnished  on  this  run. 

At  present  no  special  license  for  salesmen  is  required,  although  the 
matter  of  establishhig  such  a  license  is  being  considered.  Samples 
pay  no  duty  unless  of  commercial  value,  in  which  case  the  usual  cus- 
toms duty  is  charged  according  to  the  class  of  goods,  but  a  refund  of 
the  duties  may  be  secured  if  the  samples  are  reexported  Avithin  six 
months. 

Agents  are  roughly  divided  into  three  classes:  Individuals  who  are 
really  salesmen  on  commission,  jobbers  who  have  show  rooms  and 
carry  a  stock  of  goods,  and  the  retail  dealers  who  generally  monopo- 
lize the  sales  of  the  articles  they  represent.  The  latter  class  usually 
represents  specialties,  stationery  goods,  etc.,  and  are  usually  established 
by  the  representatives  of  the  general  distributing  agent  or  branch 
American  house  located  in  Paris,  who  are  in  a  i)ositicn  to  make  small 
trial  consignments.  For  all  goods  of  this  character  it  is  probably  ad- 
visable to  let  the  Paris  representative  cover  the  territory,  as  the 
amount  of  sales  hardly  justifies  other  methods.  These  representatives 
usually  carry  several  lines  and  introduce  goods  by  consigning  trial 
orders  to  the  firms  which  their  personal  investigations  suggest  as  the 
most  advisable. 

Machinery  and  supplies  as  well  as  leather,  are  handled  either  by 
individual  representatives,  or  by  jobbers.  Sometimes  the  agents 
sell  to  the  jobbers,  and  sometimes  the  jobber  is  a  branch  of  a  Paris 
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(inn  which  i^  ihc  distiiliiitor  Tor  the  Aiiit'i'icaii  iiiimiiiin'tuivj'  in 
FraiKv  and  the  colonics,  and  deals  with  the  American  linns  onlv 
thi(iii:;h  the  hea<l  oHice  in  Pari.s. 

I*raclically  all  f)thei'  lines  arc  N<»ld  lhroii<ih  indi\idMal  agcnth 
working'  on  coiuniis.^ion.  This  works  satisfacloiily  under  present 
condition^  when  cash  tej-ms  are  (he  lule.  A  credit  hnsiness,  which 
will  prohalily  he  inevitahle  when  conii);liti\  c  conditions  i-etnrn,  will 
neces-itali'  con-id(M'al)le  care  in  apjjoinlino'  agents,  and  the  dillicnl- 
ticN  ai*e  increased  hy  the  lack  <d'  Tai-ilities  in  oI)tainin«r  inlelliirihle 
(•rc(li(  ini'oi'niatioii. 

Division  of  Terriloi-y — Prices  and  Terms. 

In  assiofiiino'  territory  to  a<i:ents  caii-ruj  altcntion  -hoidd  In-  <;i\en 
to  tlu'  ,!»('( )iii:i])h!cal  and  connneicial  limit-  (»!'  N'orth  Africa.  Terri- 
lory  in  Alaeiia  and  Morocco  shonld  he  iiixen  to  an  a^^ent  in  this 
liejiency  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Territory  in  'J'ripoli  can  be 
covered  successfnlly  only  by  a^onts  located  in  Sicily  or  otlier  Italian' 
centei's,  or  in  Tripoli  itself. 

The  nsnal  c(^nimissions  paid  are  up  lo  .")  i>er  cent  for  ^la|)le<.  aiitl 
np  to  10  ))er  cent  tor  machineiy  and  specialties. 

It  is,  of  conrse,  almost  iinp(jssil)le  at  i)resent  to  (|ii(jte  o.  i.  f.  Tunis 
for  American  iioods,  owing  to  the  liuctuations  in  freight  and  in- 
surance rates.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York  shoidd,  however,  be  ipioted  in 
all  cases  and  freight  estinnites  i>;iven.  Prices  in  dollars  work  very 
little  inc(mvenience,  and  are  probably  preferable  at  this  time  owin^ 
to  the  variations  in  exch  :  iite. 

The  u.sual  terms  now  (jiioted  are  cash  against  docunicni.-.  and  thi> 
should  be  demanded  at  New  ^'ork  unless  dealing  with  known  firms. 
It  should  l)e  mentioned,  however,  that  cash  terms  art"  war  terms  only, 
and  the  return  to  more  normal  conditions  will  rei(uire  prices  in 
francs,  c.  i.  f.  Tuni>.  and  three  to  nine  month--'  credit. 
Advertising.  Packing.  Catalogues.  Trade-Marks.  Etc. 

In  most  cases  >-pecial  camj)aigns  to  advertise  American  goods  in 
the  Kegency  would  hai'dly  pi-ove  profitable,  although  the  usual 
newsjjajier.  street  car,  po.-ter,  and  store  sign  methods  are  available 
and  used  to  a  certain  extent  by  French  and  Italian  advertisers.  These 
conld  be  utilized  if  aftei-  a  study  of  the  situation  it  appeared  ad- 
visable to  do  .so.  l)isi)lay  cards  shipped  with  the  goods  are  useful, 
althougji  the  imj)ortation  of  printing  of  this  kind,  posters,  etc..  of 
other  than  French  origin,  is  tem])orarily  prohibited. 

Advertising  for  the  native  trade  should  be  in  Arabic.  Posters  and 
display  cards  are  useful,  but  particular  care  should  be  given  to 
labels  on  goods.  'J'hese  labels  should  be  attractive  and  gaudy,  and 
preferably  designs  a])pealing  to  the  Arab.s'  religious  sense,  racial 
pride,  or  love  of  luxury.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that,  once 
established,  these  labels  aie  not  changed  in  the  least  detail,  for  the 
native  buyer  insists  on  a  uniform  label  rather  than  on  uniform 
quality.  Po>iers  and  labels  which  can  also  be  used  for  hou.sehold 
decorations  according  lo  the  native  taste  are  particularly  advisable. 

Xo  particular  |)acking  is  necessary  other  than  that  usual  for  ship- 
nienls  to  Mediterranean  ports. 

Postage  to  and  Fi-om  the  Fniicd  Stales  is  5  cents  I'oi'  tlic  lirst 
ouucf  and  .")  cents  lor  ciicli  additional  ounce. 
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Correspondence  should  always  be  in  French,  as  this  is  the  com- 
mercial and  official  language  of  the  country.  English,  though  studied 
by  an  increasing  number  of  people,  is  by  no  means  commonly  under- 
stood. 

Catalogues  should  be  in  French  whenever  possible.  If  a  French 
edition  is  a  greater  expense  than  the  French  speaking  market  appears 
to  justify,  a  translation  cheaply  printed  and  inserted  in  the  regular 
catalogue  will  serve.  While  this  translation  ma}^  be  cheaply  printed, 
the  translation  itself  should  be  the  best  procurable.  A  catalogue 
]3rinted  in  broken  English  would  hardh''  impress  the  American  manu- 
facturer, and  the  same  effect  is  sure  to  result  from  a  poor  transla- 
tion in  French. 

Foreign  patents  and  trade-marks  are  subject  to  the  regrdations 
of  the  international  conventions  of  Paris  and  Madrid  to  which  the 
Regency  is  an  adherent.  In  Tunis  the  registration  of  patents  and 
trade-marks  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Direction  Generale  de 
I'Agriculture,  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Colonisation. 

Shipping  Routes  to  Tunis. 

Goods  from  the  United  States  are  now  shipped  to  Tunis.,  from  New 
York  via  Marseille,  or  occasionally  via  Bordeaux.  This  occasions 
long  delays  which,  even  more  than  the  high  freight  rates,  discourages 
orders.  Callers  at  the  consulate  at  Tunis  are  frequent  and  ask  infor- 
mation regarding  a  diversity  of  goods,  but  until  there  is  an  improve- 
ment in  shii^ping  facilities  their  orders  will  have  to  wait. 

The  total  business  possible  with  this  Regency  is  probably  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line  running  exclu- 
sively to  Tunis,  but  there  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  a  line  of 
steamers  calling  at  Tuuis  in  connection  with  other  Mediterranean 
ports  would  i^rove  profitable,  besides  being  an  invaluable  means  of 
developing  American  trade  with  the  Regency. 
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